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~~ ‘Po prevent Dogs Sucking Eggs. 

It sometimes happens that the sometimes useful, 
and sometimes useless animal called a dog, finds out 
that eggs are very good eating, and takes the lib- 
erty to “lay his jaws” to every one that he meets 
with—taking, also, like some other servants, with 
not quite so many legs—the meat to himself, and 
jeaving the shell to his master. 

A friend of ours once had a “ Bose,” which he 
was very fond of, and which was in most respects, 
a very sedate, worthy sort of a dog, but he had the 
trick of sucking every egg he could find. 

Having heard that a dose or two of Tartar Emet- 
ic would make him sick of that business; he ac- 
cordingly tapped one end of an egg, put in a lot of 
the tartar emetic, and laid it down in his dogship’s 
path, who forthwith helped himself to its contents, 
without ceremony. He was then kept without wa- 
ter, and occasionally, from time to time supplied 
with a medicated egg, till Bose began to find that 
the very sight of them was a signal for a fit of 
sickness, and wisely resolved to quit the businesy 
which resolve he kept, as a good and faithful dog 
should, If you have a “good for nothing dog,” 
and he sucks eggs, shoot him. If you have a good 
dog, and he sucks eggs—doctor him. 




















Agricultural Sermon. 

“He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with 
bread: but he that followeth vain reRsons ts void of 
understanding .’—Prov. 12th chapter, 11th verse. 

Mind the text. He that filth his land—not he 
who abuses it. 

Experience for several thousand years has prov- 
ed, that Solomon is right. We are so constituted 
by the Maker of our frames, that we must have 
bread to sustain life. That, however disdainfully 
some may look upon the act of eating, as a mere 
animal operation, it is nevertheless necessary, in 
order to keep the soul housed in its tenement, call- 
ed the body, and in order to give that body strength 
and activity to do the biddings of the mind, and 
minister to its wants and gratifications. It is also 
ordained that bread should be derived from the 
earth, and in more or Jess abundance in proportion 
as the earth should be well or ill tilled. Hence as 
4 natural result of a well established law of nature, 
“He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with 
bread.” This is in accordance with many other 
injunctions and promises of the Scriptures, which 
are proved—aillustrated and fulfilled by the opera- 
uons of the farmer. We see the fulfilment of the 
text in almost every neighborhood. Scarcely one 
who tilleth his land as he should do, but that is sat- 
isfied with bread. He is repaid by the abundance 
of the harvest, and he is above want and distress, 
While some who follow after vain persons, prove 
their lack of understanding, by their lack of food 
and sustenance. We see the fulfilment of it also 
n Communities, Where patient and industrious 
toil is judiciously expended upon the soff, the - peo- 
S are flourishing and prosperous; but where this 

neglected, you see a down trodden and crushed 
ace of beings. If you east your eyes abroad, and 


at this moment are upon the earth, some of them 
groaning in ignorance and despotism, you will find 
that they do no not till the soil, but follow after 


_by living in miserable servitude. But what is 
meant by “vain persons ?” By vain, in the sense 
in which the Scriptures use it oftentimes, and in 
the text, is meant any thing wicked, licentious, 
foolish, or derogatory to the character and incom- 
patible with the conduct of a moral and accounta- 
ble being. All who follow after persons or pur- 
suits of the above character, must be in every sense 
of the word void of understanding. And yet how 
many of our young men are there, who forgetting 
that Jabor and industry and prudence is as neces- 
sary to success in life, as air is to the lungs, or 
blood to the arteries—throw all by, and rush on to 
a wretched and untimely fate. They become in- 
flated with pride, and look dowh with scorn upon 
him who * tilleth his land,” forgetting that the time 
will soon come, when he whom he now despises as 
a rusty, sunburnt plough-jogger, shall be satisfied 
with bread, and he starving—void of understand- 
ing — void of respectability — void of sympathy 
from the rest of mankind—void of every thing but 
misery and remorse. We might enlarge here, 
long and loud, upon the misguided notions of too 
many of our young people, and old ones too. Up- 
on the prevalence of false pride, false greatness— 
false gentility and false honor—but we leave each 
one to finish the Sermon by way of “ application,” 
“improvement,” exhortation and “conclusion,” to 
suit himself — save only the putting our young 
should be farmers in mind once more, that “ He 
who tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread.”— 
Amen. 





Bright Prospects. 

From every point of the compass we have the 
joyful news of rich harvests already secured, and 
bright prospects for the farmer in those not yet ri- 
pened. It 1s indeed matter of congratulation to all, 
that the Garners of the farmer will once more be 
filled to overflowing, and that there is likely to be 
an abundance for man and beast. After so many 
years of cold seasons and short crops—high prices 
and hard times, the present comes like au Angel of 
mercy, saving and healing, and lighting up a glow 
of gratitude in every breast. The weather here 
continues very warm, refreshed and tempered oc- 
casionally with timely showers. 

We have had some of the warmest weather last 
week that we have felt since 1831. 





Recipe for Diarrhea and Dysentery. 

Grate up some of the Sweet flag root, so called, 
(not the blue flag,) and mingle it with a grain or 
two of opium—mix it with sirup—melasses, or 
some convenient fluid for taking. A great spoon- 
ful is a sufficient dose for an adult. We have ex~, 
perienced the good effects of this prescription, 
when other remedies have failed. 





Hurra for the Green Cora. 


look into the history of many of the nations, which | 


vain people, and show their lack of understanding ‘a 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








ESSAYS ON THE GRAIN WORM. 
CONTINUBD. 

These flies seem to be every way calcnlated to 
o the most injury to the wheat crop of any imsect 
{that has yet ever come under my observation.— 
They seem to be calculated to keep exact pace with 
the wheat. It is immaterial whether they aresown 
with the wheat, or on the ground, as to their com- 
ing forward. The very agents necessary to bring 
forward the wheat, will bring forward these flies to 
destroy it; and, at the very time when they can do 
the most damage. 

It has been asserted by many people, that sow- 
ing slacked lime on the wheat, when the dew is on, 
and at the time that the wheat is in blossom, will 
prevent the wheat from being injured by the fly.— 
I did not try the experiment in the above way, but 
tried it differently. I put slacked lime into a box, 
and wet it quite wet. I then took a number of 
grubs that were in a dormant state, and put them 
on a wet cloth, and doubled the eloth over them, to 
prevent them from being lost in the lime. I then 
put the cloth into the box, on the wet lime; and 
placed wet lime over the cloth, so that the grubs 
were entirely immersed in the strong lye that the 
lime made. [| kept the lime quite wet with warm 
water for three days. I then found the grubs to be 
In a moving condition, and quite lively; and to all 
appearance the lime was more congenial to them, 
and seemed to hurry them on to a winged state, 
faster than earth would have done. 

The tenth day after these grubs were put into 
the lime, I viewed some of them with a glass, and 
found them to be quite lively, and could distinctly 
discover their legs and wings, so that I have come 
to the conclusion that it would be a vain thing to 
attempt the destruction of these grubs by the ap- 
plication of lime. Ashes I did not try; but pre- 
sume that it will not affect them any more than the 
lime did. 

No one, I conclude, will consider mé as opposed 
to liming seed wheat, or applying it to the land 
where wheat is to be sown, on account of the 
| above statement; as I have found from past expe- 
| rience, that liming seed wheat is the surest pre- 
| ventive against smut, of any thing that I have seen 





| applied for that purpose; and I am decidedly ot 


the opinion that liming seed wheat will in a great 
measure prevent it from disease, and more espe- 
cially when it is sown on land that does not con- 
tain lime stone. 

I do not know of any preparation for the land. 
previous to sowing the wheat, that will in any de- 
gree prevent the ravages of the fly, as the larva or 
grub that the fly originates from, is not in the land 
that will be generally sown to wheat the ensuing 
season. They are now in the land that was sown 
to wheat the last season, and wherever they may 


[have been scattered in harvesting and securing the 


wheat crop, and will make their way to the wheat 
after they take wing the enstiing season. If none 
are sown with the wheat, the land will be entirely 
clear of them, unless it is land that was sown to 





We are very happy to acknowledge the receipt 
of half a dozen ears of good Green Corn, raised by 
Moses B. Sears, Esq., of Winthrop, and plucked on 
the 26th ult 





wheat the last seasen, 
I have thought that the freezing and thawing of 
the ground so often, thus far through the winter, 
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would have a tendency to destroy a large number dergo transformation. Should they barely leave | and in a great measure prevented our lands 

of these grabs, if"they are like many other kinds their shells, and should not take wing, so as to gain | being so extensively seeded with these dest from 
of ‘grubs that have come under my observation. | their airy element, my opinion is that they. would | grubs, that are so injurious to our wheat c “ 
I have seen many kinds of grubs and imsects that all invariably die off when cold weather commen- | have no doubt but what there was a ‘isttenas 
were frozen solid, warmed by degrees, 80 that they | ced—as they are extremely tender when they first / quantity of seed wheat sown last sprig, thei le 
would assume their original movements, the same leave their shells. | tained from a’ gill toa half-pimt of grabs, Po 
as they would in the suinmer season. I found that, The above experiment will not be attended with| bushel. This I think was a sufficient ea 
freezing tiem a second time was sure to kill them. | any additional expense to the farmer, as this mode nearly or quite.destroy the whole Crop, if 7 

I have also noticed that when the ground froze is said to be the best that can be adepted for| were no grubs in the land where it was oe 
up early in the fall, and did met thaw before the , ploughing down stubble lands, as the stubble and | think that many farmers sowed these grubs in te, 
snow fell, and the ground was covered during the) weeds will decompose better than they will when | seed wheat last spring, without having any know} 
whole winter, that it has herotofore been the case, plonghed down dry. edge of them; while other farmers sowed then 
that we have had numerous tribes of insects the | Should the ravages of the fly continue, pains.) with their seed wheat, and concluded that 
following season7-much more than after an open should be taken to destroy all the grubs that is pos- / would not do any damage,but suppos’d that the haf 
winter. The ground, ¥ think, has been thawed a | sible, when the wheat is winnowed. ‘Three-fourths | age was done by a fly that came from some place ’ 
number ef times to a sufficient depth to reach all | of them can then be destroyed, if the machine is| known to them. My opinion is, that all the een 
these grubs, and has.as often been suddenly frozen | in proper order; and preserve the chaff for feed. ‘that injure our crops, originate from ti th te 
up again. If the operation of freezing and thaw- | Should all the-above hints or suggestions prove | in the ground, or are sown in the seed. If q .. 
ing affects these grubs as much as it does many to be groundless, and all attempts that may be ' mer should prepare a piece of land ‘esl : 
other kinds, it would look somewhat reasonable that | made to. destroy this fly should prove to.be ineffec- ¢ crop of corn, and when he came to ilies " 
it might destroy them. Should this prove to be|tual; in such a case, we must have recourse to | should drop as many wire worms as he does 4, 
the case, every farmer should be very careful that | some other kinds of wheat, that this fly cannot nels of corn, in each hill, we should, I think, with 
he does not preserve those insects through the | penetrate or injure, if any such can be found ; and | out hesitation, decide that this man was Stire t 
winter, in his seed wheat, and sow them in the| I verily believe that it can be done. I think that I | have his corn crop destroved, if there were i 
spring. It is possible that by sowing one of these | now have a kind of wheat that this fly cannot in- | wire worms in his land. I think that we dir 
grubs in the seed wheat it may create thousandsot |jure. I obtained twenty-eight kernels of wheat | just as sure to have our wheat crop destroyed, if 
flies in one season—according to the following cal- |from a gentleman, that is quite different from our _we sow grubs with the seed, as we should to sles 
culation. ‘common kinds, which I sowed on. the edge of a | wire worms with our corn. 

i counted the grubs that one head of wheat con- | piece of wheat that was as much injured by the I think I omitted to state that seed wheat should 
tained, and found the number to be one hundred | fly as any that. grew on my.farm. ‘Twenty-four : be sifted four or five years to improve the seed wel! 
ane fifty. It would, I think, be reasonable to sup-| kernels of this wheat grew, which were not in the | It makes a difference, however, in one year. 
pose that one fly would deposit as many nits as this | least injured by the fly. The husk ofthis wheat, As my knowledge of this fly, Mr. Editor, is « 
one head contained. We will suppose that fifty of | is so thick,and dense, that.I think the fly cannot imperfect, and my experience on this subject is + 
these will take wing from this head, and deposit as | penetrate it at any stage of its growth. ‘The twer- | limited, I have not attempted to give a detailed ac- 
many nits, each, as this one ,head ‘contained; this | ty-four kernels of this wheat which grew, produced count of him, but must leave the task to be per. 
would atnount to seven thousand and five hundred | thirty-one hundred and twenty-two kernels, or one | formed by some one who has more knowledge and 
trom one grub, in one season. This amount: may | hundred and thirty from each kernel sown, besides | experience an the subject. I hope that every fur- 
fall far short of the number, according to the large | four heads that were broken down and did not fill, mer who can give any information on this subject 
number of nits that I saw taken out of one fly the | out. This yield, I think, will compare with the wij] have the goodness to give it, through the eal. 
yields of the Western or Southern States. 'umns of the Farmer, between this and seed time— 





past season. | 
Some people have. often asked the question, | 
whether these grubs eat the wheat atterit is thrash- | fly that causes the common.wheat worm, is not con- | wil] in a measure remedy this evil. 


ed. J would auswer, that in my opinion, they do| fined to the wheat only, but to several kinds of ber-) | think the. above subject ought to arouse the 
uiot--any more than one kernel of wheat consumes | ries, and more especially the raspberry. It has attention, of. every farmer througiout the State, 
another. been observed that when raspberries grew plenti- | make all the observations the ensuing season thet 
The only remedies that my experience wi!] war- | fully near a field of wheat, that the wheat would _can possibly be made; and communicate the resv!t 
rant me in directing, to guard against this evil are, | not be much injured by this kind of fly—as they:| of such observations, as far as they be considered 
First, to thoroughly cleanse the seed wheat by | seem to have a preference to the raspberries, and | useful to the public, through the columns of some 
sifting, so as to take out all the pinched ‘kernels, | would fill them very full of. worms in the latter part one of the agricultural papers published withis the 
This operation will thoroughly cleanse. the seed | of the season. State. D. PLUMER. 
from afl the grubs, and seeds of weeds. Thegreat-| It has been asserted by many people, that the! Jfajes, February, 1838. 
er part of the pinched grain will grow; but it) fly that has done so much injury to our wheat ; 
should not be sown only in cases of necessity. | crops, for two years past, have deposited their nits | THE CROPS, 
Our seed wheat should always be subjected to the | in all kinds of small grains, and several kinds of | Mr. Hotmes :—Having had an occasion to take 
sifting operation, was there not-a wheat worm in | grasses, weeds, &c. I have not as yet been. able “a short journey into the country, and always being 
the world, as a writer so justly observed, in the|to discover-them in any grain kind except’ delighted in,viewing the smiling face of nature, | 
twenty-third number of the fifth volume of. the wheat and rye. I have not had not an opportunity could but.notice with pleasure how prosperous and 
Farmer. |to examine ;. but from what 1 have heard, I am) promising appeared vegetation of all descriptor 
I have found, from past experience, that -sifting | rather inclined to think that they have been inju-| Never was there a season in which the prospec's 
seed wheat was a sure preventive against its run-| rious to the rye crop. A gentleman informed me, of the farmer were more flattering than the pres- 
ning.out. It yields much more, and it greatly im- | a short time.since, that he saw some of those nits ent. Although most all other, business is @ the 
proves it in quality. “Fry the experiment, brother | deposited in a cheese the past seagon. ‘ebb or stand still, and the people throws out of 
firmers, and satisfy yourselves on this point. | I found that cleansing the seed wheat last: sea- | employment, yet. nature continues her course, yield- 
it is said by ancient writers, that our wheat is | son made about one half difference in the ravages) ing an.abundant supply,for man and beast. 
quite a factitious plant, raised to its present:condi-| of the fly. This I ascertained by .sqwing a ena I said the prospects of all the various crops were 
tion by the art of agriculture. Admitting this to| patch with the same kind of seed that was not | flattering, but. I will, thopgh short, be more, parti 
be the case, we may, perhaps, improve it still fur- | cleansed, in a,secluded part of my field; and at ular, . 
ther, by a little extra attention, to our own advan-| some distance where any wheat was sown the past) The farmers were..busily engaged in cutting 
tage. season, and, at quite a distance from where any , their grass, of which there will be an overflowing 
As a further precaution to guard against the ray-| wheat-had grown for a number of years, I found ) abundance. There being but little stock to et 
ages of the fly, I consider it a good plan, when any | this patch to. be about one-half destroyed, wee and its uncommon stoutness, wil] cause it to es 
other crop is to succeed the wheat crop, to plough | my othet wheat was about one-fourth part .destroy- | coming fal] and winter, very cheap, if not actually 














down the stubble, as soon as convenient, after the | ed; so that I am decidedly of-the opinion. that if (a drug. 

wheat crop. Let the ploughing be done if possi- | ali the seed wheat that was sown. in.the. State, that, Potatoes are notso promising as anager’ 
ble in damp weather, or when the dew ison “The|¢ontained giubs, had been cleansed, last spring. The. weather has been so very warm, ane, 
wet will cause the stubble and weeds to ferment, | before it was sown, We should have obtained onal dry, that they have blossomed early, and -” an 
and will have a tendency to cause the grubs to.un-| thousands of bushels more wheat than we did ;' tops; yet, notwithstanding, there having aa 


I ought to have stated that the ravages of the | as it is possible that something can be given thet 
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,"hich to even the grain, if necessary. Having 
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scommonly large quantity planted, there will with- | deeply pulverized soil ip promoting their healthy, | 
ee deat be an abundant supply. vigorous growth and expansion. ‘This was so 
ou 


. _ much regarded by Tull, the celebrated agricultu- | 
Wheat up back is more backward than I. expect |rist, that heat one time embraced the opinion, | 


ed to see it—yet it looks flourishing. The lateness that nearly all that was necessary to insure the re- | 
of it will perhaps contribute much towards pre-' turn of a luxuriant crop, was to preserve the earth | 
enting the ravages of the grain worm; for it is in a thoroughly pulverized state to a great depth. 
venting dmitted that late wheat is the least Mis success in carrying out this theory, was great, serve the plants growing in it, ina high state of 
but there were other circumstances constantly aid- | health and vigor. Our good farmers, and all of 


now generally @ 
jiable to damage from these small though large |; 


jestroyers. Indeed, we cannot expect to shun not perhaps duly estimate ; for science in his day 


them by sowing early—for I have, this season, seen | had not unfolded the mysteries connected with the 


: *.: 
- eve before the wheat even begun to head. nttrition of the vegetable world ; but the benefits 
m in rye before . derived to agriculture and horticulture from his 
experiments to thoroughly pulverizing the soil toa 


ane it is evident that they will be ready to give 
wheat a welcome reception, sow it however early 
we may. But, “by the way,” I do hope we shall ull value by the cultivators of thesoi). It is of 
walc 
their history, 
py which to shun their depredations, or else to en- 


tirely “ use em up.” themselves not with the examination into the vari- 
But, Mr. Editor, there was one healthy, black | ous causes which have conspired to produce 


/how, and why those effectsare produced. Many 


and rank looking plant that I was surprised too see | them. | 


for | had thought it was, long since, obsolete. It| Every intelligent farmer is fully convinced that 


was tall, with large, long leaves, from the top of ally promotes the growth of the plants, and ena- 
which towered a forked stalk, which, in shape, bore | bles them to withstand the absence of rain for a 


ing in the production of his results, which he did | 


h the operations and acquaint ourselves with vast importance to us to know, not only that cer-| 
so that we can “get a fix” upon them ‘tain causes produce given effects, but also to know | 


rest satisfied with knowing results, and trouble | 


to have free ingress and egress, 

It has often been noticed that a piece of ground 
which has beew stffered to become consolidated, 
is perfectly dry, and the pants in a state of starva- 
tion ; while a contiguous plot whick has been du- 
ly pulverized, and frequently stirred, has been 
found to be sufficient'y moist throughout to pre- 


our successful gardeners in the neighborhood of 


Philadelphia, are fully aware of the benefits de- 
rived from keeping the soil Toose and finely pul- 
| verized, particularly in dry weather ; experience 
/has taught them this, and they are dilligently 
teaching it to those they have about them; but I 
reat depth can scarcely be appreciated at their | thought it might not be amiss to throw a few hints 


together for your very useful Cabinet on this very 
important and vital subject, pardicularly as I have 
observed in my travels through the country that 
if the theory is understood, there are many who 
do vot practice in accordance with its requisi- 
tions. 
I hope that farmers generally will keep their 
cultivators moving briskly through their corn fields 
this season, to stir up the soil to greater fertility 


frequent stirrmg the soil of his corn field, essenti- | and profit. 


“ He that by the plough wonld thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


some resemblance to a lightning rod. But on the | longtime during our summer droughts, which |—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


whole it looked veget—it “looked up like a | much, if any, injury to the crop. The reason of 


. ’ ‘ : this is not apparent to every one without some re- 
and—and it wascorn! Yes, Sir, down here in the | flection, for I have heard it blindly asserted by the | 


cold State of Maine, there =e. fields of that old _ inexperienced, that turning the soil over and over | 
fashioned plant growing,—growing too at so rapid) in very dry warm weather would more thoroughly 
s pace that, af dame Nature does not have the. dry the whole mass ; but this is evidently not the 
fever and ague,” ere dog days are over, we shall | fact, for daily experience proves that frequent, and | 
. . satnotalt ial dale ik tae. * that thorough stirring of the earth, enables it to absorb, 
have our long negiec ga % ©") preserve and retain a much greater quantity of 
the interstices of which we shall see peeping ” the | moisture than it otherwise would. 
farmers “ yellow ”—corn !—But I regret, sincethe The atmosphere at all times, and particularly 
season is so favorable, and the earth seems to have | as the heat by pant suspended i ita 
‘ ” : = tds | very large quantity of moisture in a state of mi- 
resomed” on plants ed Pay Senaninetion, that note division. Davy says it is equal to 1 1-4 of 
there was not more of it planted. _the volume of the air, and 1-21 of its weight. Now 
All other vegetables, too, appear to good advan- | the soil being finely pulverized and kept loose and 
tage; and the farmers have great reason to rejoice | open, the air with its accompanying moisture, per- 
and be thankful, that, in the midst of general de- | vades the infinity of interstices between the par- 


: ‘ iticles of the earth, and deposites its moisture 
pression of all other business, they have, in mother | which is absorbed by the dry earth, and kept in 


earth so sure a place of deposite. 0. P. Q. | store ull the absorbing fibres of the roots seize up- | 
July 21, 1838. | on it for the nourishment of the plant. This pro- 

|cess is constantly going on, and particularly so} 

Mr. Hotmes,—Will you jog the elbow of your | during the absence of the stin’s rays, and keeps) 


correspondent, “ A Teacher,” the Reviewer ? [| the plants, where the soil is properly pulverized | 


have some anxiety to hear the conclusion, before I and frequently moved, in a healthy flourishing | 


*e Prot é' . | condition under circumstances which appear very | 
forget the beginning of his interesting communi-| unfavorable to their growth. But in order to in- 


cation. F. | sure so copious a deposition of moisture from the 
Hallowell, July 30, 1838. atmosphere as to be beneficial in any considerable | 
degree, the soil must be kept in a state of minute | 
GRAIN RAKE, subdivision, for it then presents a much more ex- | 
Mr. Homes :—Every thing of practical utility, | tensive absorbing surface to the action of the air, 
or which is calculated to save the labor and lighten | and the aggregate amount of the open spaces or 
the burden of the farmer, should be made public, | interestices between the earthy particles is vastly 
dint ‘de tahe etek , F eaih eae’ | | increased by it. A cubic foot of earth presents a| 
y ourselves of each others’ im-| surface of six superficial feet, but if it were bro- 
provements, and profit by their experience. ken into small particles not larger than a grain of 
| wish to say to my brother farmers, that as there | sand, the aggregate amount of the superficies of 
is much gained by using the grain cradle, so there | all those particles would be many millions of feet 
may be something saved by the use of the grain |exposed to the action of the air, and absorbing 


rake. This ; ea . | moisture from it. All substances, when pulveriz-| 
+ *48 1s a simple instrument for collecting | ed, are increased in bulk by it, and this increase is 


the grain in bunches ready for the band. It is proportionate tothe minuteness of the subdivis- | 
made similar to the common rake, with the head| ions. A ton of plaster of paris may be ground so| 
larger but not quite so long. It should have four|®% t measure 18, 20 or 25 bushels. The finer it. 


: : : } : is ground the more bushels it measures, but the | 
cal rhe inches in length, curving a little weight of a bushel is less, if it is finely pulverized. 
» towards the points—and about one half! ‘This is occasioned by the interstices being increas- 


inch in thickness where they are set in the head,| ed, because more numerous, in consequence of : 
A very thin light piece of board should be fasten. | the increased number of particles being less com- 


ed on the back: it wi ., | pactly arranged. 
ack; it will form a sort of paddle, with Piants must have their food in a state of solu- 











k ~ tion, and for the preparation of it, moisture is in- 
rake of this deseription for several years, 1 | dispensible to dissolve it, and in dry weather they 
should as soon think of dispensing with a rake in | must either suffer for want of nourishment; mois- 
gathering my hay, as with this in harvesting my ture must be applied by artificial means, which 
grain. IM Waeit be npoenin. ona _— pemes or the soil, 
Vi ’ yi must ept in such a state of subdivision as to 
assalboro’, July, 1838. permit the Lhamiphers to come in contact with the 
greatest possible amount of surface of the parti- 
cles of the soil, to make its deposites of the fertili- 


used a 








Deposite of moisture on pulverised earth. . 


hose : . 
oud ie who have aecustomed themselves to re- zing moisture; which it will never fail to aecom- 





rewth of . , “ : 
set ved the: powerful agency ey bash sa * ya06c provided the farmer performs his duty by 





eeping the ground sufficiently open to enable it 


—— SS 
Anticipation. 
“ Bring up a child in the way he should go.” 

Some years since an agricultural laborer arrived 
in Philadelphia from Engiand, and after making 
inquiry for employment, he Was hired for a year 
by a highly respectable and intelligent farmer of 
the county. It was in the autumn that he entered 
his employer’s service, where his movements were 
such as to indicate that he bad been properly dril- 
led in his profession. During the winter there 
was a prodigious snow storm, that put a stop to all 
operations excepting feeding the stock ; after this 
was accoinplished one morning, George asked bis 
employer for his scythes, sickles, cradles and rakes, 
and told him that he would goto work and put 
them in order for hay-making and harvest now 
when they could do nothing else. The farmer 
stood aghast, almost speechless, at the idea of pre- 
paring tools for harvest at such an inclement and 
boisterous season ; however, on a few minutes’ re- 
flection, he recovered himself and let George go 
to work at them in his work-shop and tool-house 
and before the snowsturm was over all the imple- 
ments for hay and harvest were brought into fine 
order, and were carefully put by ready for action 
at a moment’s notice when the proper season 
should arrive for their use. 

Commentary on this little incident seems almost 
useless, as every practical farmer can see the 
bearing of it on his best interests; how much val- 
uable time would be saved by thus gathering up 
its fragments and making them available for the 
most important purposes. What an example this 
for our sons! Boys brought up in the midst of 
such doings as this could scarcely be otherwise 
than industrious and thrifty. George deserves a 
medal, but he will earn one; he will be rich if be 
lives, and have the command of a farm of his own, 
for he “ takes tiine by the forelock.”— 1b. 





Silk Worms fed upon Rice. 

In a Chinese work on the culture of the silk- 
worm, lately translated into French by M. 8. Ju- 
lien, curious process is mentioned, the correctness 
of which has been proved by experiment. It is 
said that, in China, in order to suppl¥ more nour- 
ishment to the silkworms, the mulberry leaves up- 
on whieh they feed are powdered with flour of 
rice. But M. Ponafons of Turin, who wanslated 
the work into Italicn from the Freneh, wishing to 
prove the truth of the Chinese process, powdered 
the mulberry leaves with the flour of rice, with 
wheat flour, and with other fecula ; and found 
that these substances, which otherwise are not 
eaten by tne silkworms, become, in this case, ex- 
cellent nourishment, and cause the worms to de- 
velope themselves rapidly. The cocoons of the 
silkworms fed upon rice flour are mueh finer and 
heavier than usual. She other kinds of fecula 
did not produce a satisfactory result; but it is to 
be hoped that, by experiments made among the 
European keepers of silaworms with differeut 
farmmaceous substances some substitute may be 
found by the rice. —L’ Echo du Monde Savant, 
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No. 2. 
LEGAL. Warrant to two freeholders to apprize damages. 
BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. P ,8s, To E F and GH, two disinterested 














freeholders of said Conats by-ayaversmee 
‘Pp di Beasts. &c. You are hereby appointed to view and estimate, 
ge Siiermpien eye upon oath, according to your best judgment, ~ 
. - ° . t 
Whoever shall rescue or release any beast after | pov te) yoy ene tH by t saosin: tec" aliien 
being in the possession of any person, for the/.. 4. ee atom may be,) owned or claimed by. K 
causes before mentioned, or prevent in any way the | L, i. bie Owner unkiowhy, and sake due reienic 
impounding of any beast, or occasion the escape |), within twenty-four 4 eg with your doings 
thereof, so that the law be evaded; the wrongdoer | tiie ein; 'fitet' giving the bald cD eeu hib anhiee 
shall forfeit a sum not exceediag twenty dollars nor | 5¢ «ne time when you will view the place where 
less than five dellars, according to the circumstan- | 4), damage was done. 
ces and aggravations .of the case; and shall be! “Given under my hand at H, this day of , 
further liable to pay to the party injured in an ac-| 4 py 4999, A B, Pound poh 


tion of the case, the full damages with charges ; ‘ - 
and costs, which he might have received by im- | Certificate of Oath administered to Apprizers. 
' P , ss. (Date) A.D. 1838. 


pounding the beast. 

If any person shall make any pound breach, or| The above named EP andG H phot at ap- 
by any indirect way and manner-whatever, convey | peared and made oath that they would estimate the 
or deliver any of the beasts aforesaid, impounded, | above named damages impartially, and according 


from the pound or place where they may be re- ‘to their best judgment. Before me, 
A B, Pound Keeper, 


strained; the person thus offending shall forfeit | 

and pay a fine not less than fen dollars and not (or Justice of the Peace, as the case may be.) 
more than fifty dollars, to be recovered by a pre- No. 3 

centineut of the Grand Jury, to the use of the town ; 1s 
and the person offending as aforesaid, shall be lia- 
ble to pay the party injured, or impounding such (To be written on the back of the warrant.) 
beast or beasts, double the damage or forfeitures' Pursuant to the within warrant, we, the under- 
he may be entitled to by the impounding of such | signers, being first sworn to the faithful perform- 
beasts, to be recovered in an action or the case, ance of the trust to which we have been appointed, 
and such party or impounder, when the pound | and have given the said’C D reasonable notice, as 
breach or rescue is effected by an apprentice or.| required, do hereby certify that we have viewed 
minor, may prosecute for damages or forfeitures the | and do estimate the said damages, at dollars 








Apprizers’ Return. 

















parent or master under whose care such apprentice | —— cents, and no more. oh Apprizers. 
or minor may then be, or the apprentice or minor Gil, 

at his election, in which action, as well as for dam-! H , August , 1838. 

ages occasioned by the rescue of the beasts about | No. 4. 


to be impounded, the defendant shall not be per- ; : 
initted to give in evidence, the insufficiency of the | Form of a pds om Wey 0 Clerk. of the 
Yourt of Common as. 


fence, if any such there be; or that the beasts | 
when taken, were under such circumstances as to| P , 8s. ‘To the Hon. Court of Common Pleas; 
render the impounding illegal, to prevent the party next to be holden at ——-, within and for the Coun- 
from recovering his full damages or forfeitures. ty of , on the day of ——, A. D, 1838. 
All forfeitures mentioned, where no mode of:te-| The libel and complaint of C D, ot H, in the 
covery is prescribed by law, shall be by action of | said County, by A B, Pound Keeper, in the town of 
debt, to the use of the prosecutor, in any Court H, humbly shows, that he, the said C D, at H, on 
proper to try the same. But no action sha]! be |—— day impounded, or found (as the case may be,) 
brought for the recovery of any such forfeitures af- the following beasts, to wit, (here describe them,) 
ter the lapse of ninety days from the time the same | doing damage in his inclosure, or at-large contrary 
acerued. ‘to law, (as the case may be, describing the place,) 
The fees which the said pound keeper shall re-| and that the same have been advertised as the law 
ceive shall be twenty-five cents for turning the key | directs; and no person has appeared and made 
upon any beast or beasts impounded, at one and claim thereto, and paid the demands for which the 
the sane time ; twelve cents and a half, for record-| same are holden and detained; wherefore your 
ing every certificate and advertisement, and the | libellant prays the Court to decree a sale thereof, 
same for eaca advertisement posted or published; as the law in such cases provides, CD, 
and for his necessary travel, his fees shall be the By A B, Pound Keeper. 
same as a witness, And the party impounding) H——, August ——, 1838. 
such beast, or delivering the same to the pound No. 5 
keeper; not however, in any-case, to exceed one, epee . 
half of the respective forfeitures in the second sec- | Oath to be administered to apprizers. 
tion of this act mentioned And the price which, You having been appointed to apprize the dam- 
the pound keeper shall be allowed for keeping and) age done to the property of C D, by the cattle -(or | 
feeding the beasts committed to pound or to his | horse, as the case. may be,) of K L, do severally | 
custody for causes aforesaid, shall be prescribed by swear that-you will decide faithfully, impartially, 
the Selectmen of his town, and recorded on the, and according to your best judgment. So help | 
town books, and be binding until altered by.the like | you God, | 
officers. | ——— : oo - 
FORMS. AGRICULTURAL. 
No. 1. SS st ae aon 
Ce rlificate to Pound Keeper for beast taken up for What is the greatest quantity of Manure to. 


; rey 1 be obtained from giving means. 
beings 30 Rs MaEAPny OF commons ‘CORI ta Sy ERs Mr. Eprror.—There are in agriculture, as per. | 


To A. B. Pound Keeper of H. The undersign-) haps in every science, some leading propositions, | 
ed, C D, herewith commits to pound (here name the | galculated in.a particular manner to arrest atten- | 
kind of animal and describe it) taken up in. the} tion by their prominent importance. Such I hold | 
highway, ve on the common or town way, as . the that of a “Subscriber” in your, May number— | 
case may be,) being there contrary to the law. in|“ What will an acre of land produce 2” and also the 
such cases made and provided, question. whigh heads this article. 

Witness my hand, C De. Were it possible at once to afford a complete | 

H ,»Aug. 1838. and — ee: to ge two propesiant, 

. . what mind can calculate the vast increase of treas- 

Another, for a beast taken ‘up in an inclosure. ures that would in-tanily become accessible. to 
_ To AB, Pound Keeper of H. The under-| humanity? As, then, we cannot inquire too. 
signed, C D, herewith commits to pound (here’ strictly, or know too much regarding them, 1 pro- 
name the kind and describe the animal) taken up pose, after recapitulating a few of the principal, 
in the inclosure of the said C.D, in H, and the statements of a “ Subscriber” concerning the latter | 
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said C D claims —— dollars —— cents for question, to furnish my own experiments. upon 
ges aud unpaid charges for impounding the same. | the former. ah 
Witness my hand, ~ CD. He informs us that a single acre of his land, | 
H » Aug. = 1838, \ with abundant manuring superior cullwation, | 





| was made to produce the sn 
| per annum, for five successive years t 40 7 
ars, besides , 


vegetables used in a simall . 

states, in substance, as his pe ste further 
the quantity of soil cultivated has notbign 
with the secret of hering money § 10 do 
that “ this altogether pa ee Of it; 
\tion of soil.on Pie tReet ity of obtaining 

on the proper “pp ication of it as food foe en’ 
| &e.;—that he found, by actual experiment. ma. 
upon a | scale, “that the profit of ca ode pc 
out in land produced an interest of 0 aly fee laid 
cent. per annum, the capital laid out in ’mo! 
upon the same land uced ber ae 
Now, my own experience, as I shal| present] 
show, abundantly confirms the probable accy y 
of all these statements. Let.us distinctly wy 
stand, then, that it is not the great quantity of er. 
but the of manure upon a little ae 
alone required to give wealth aud ind a a 
that the man who.owns five or six acres ma oi 
cording to the above data.) with the aid of ae ’ 
and good management, draw from $1800 to 8900 
from them ges Jenr, vebile he of a hundred 

may scarcely 0 i 

ba " st f of it upon the common 

ut where ist uisite manure to ’ 

ed that shall so sudden! and sirely hegre 
farmer? In reply to this, | will simply give 
own experience, and by it endeavor to ceuvinn 
the reflecting farmer when amount €an, and in fact 
has been made from means incoinparably jor 
limited than is generally imagined possible, 

Previous to 1 I had followed in Philadelphia 
a sedentary occupation, which, by excessive ap- 
plication in it, had so-enfeebled my constiuion, 
that I was obliged to seek in the country for tha: 
measure of health which [ might no longer hope 
for in the city. So TL bought, with my scanty sy. 
ings, a Stnall place of ten aud a half aeres, and 
moved upon it the same fall, of 1829. 

Not being acquainted with farming, I hireds 
man to plough two and a half acres, and sow itin 
rye. The cost of seed and labor, in putting in, 
gathering, and threshing the said crop, was $8 56 
cents. The crop yielded five ana a half bushels 
of very poor black rye, fit only for lay feed—sy 
at furty cents per bushel, (as good rye was then 
selling at fifty-six cents per bushel,) was worth 
$2 20 cents, and the nett loss sustained upon far- 
ming the ground was, 86 36 cents. The season 
| was moderately good for grain, and the two anda 
half acres rather a favarable specimen of the res 
of my land! I planted a potata patch the follow. 
ing spring, (1830,) of about one feurth of an sere, 
which [ manured in the hills with one load of 
marl only, and the erop yielded,.but three ands 
balf bushels! 

Reing a total stranger to the nature and charac 
ter of soils, but haying. previously, from some 
cause, entertained the notion that land in. gener! 
produced about twenty-five bushels of wheat, of 
forty bushels of corn, or, four or five loads of hay 
to the acre, the conviction I had now received «t 
the absolute worthlessness of my land fell upon 
me like the shock of a thunder clap, Discourag- 
ed by the greatness of my disappointment, but 
not quite confounded, I determined that manure, 
in future, should be every,thing to me, and stati 
in the stead of both Jand and crop. Being grev- 
ly iwproved in health, by the change a heunea 
and exercise, I plied my avocation wath yee 
diligence for the the majntenance of my farnily, 
and made it the amusement of iny leisure hour 





‘and leisure moments to,collect from every core’ 


and pannel ef fence, every thing that I imag . 
could furvish a vegetable nutriment, and pieces” 
in ny cow yard, so combined with the fitter rte 
absorb and retain. every thing of a putrescentc™® 
acter that. might be deposited, there. ip by 
ineans I’ have gone on, every year micreas! 
quantity of Scnten to ap extent that I ‘elieve vs 
astonished most of ous, neighbors. 
iug is a sketch ofthe means I 


methods.1 took to ebtain, manure tor the, preset 


year. | dvists ‘oe intothe 
I comes pep tte thing.of the weed 
outer part of my, hog pen every 
kind J could find.abeat the place, es sacle 
ges twelve poles det 3 me thick, eontinui 
ayer of earth abot | was filled to about !wosn! 
fall I li m 


cl pd by the pene 
a p. i 
corn-cobs a the principal part of the 


The fallow- 
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TE 


“ato the pen, interspersed with layers of 
ty in the come tanner The two stalls of my 
e 


alse the same, taking care to save 
cables F wine chat? and refuse s rae after thresh- 
aoa these stalls I poured weekly, through the 
a land winter, (for I had no cattle in them except 
asad stortns,) the soap-suds and such putrescent 
‘uids that might be obtained, keeping t Wh shoal 
and outsides, and urder the mangers, carefully sat- 
ye as my corn was gathered in the fall, I 
cut the stubs close’ to the nd, and wheeled 
them immediately, while yet | , into the barn- 
vard, where I packed them in every part of it, and 
iso under the shed, being an area of ground about 
iorty feet by twenty, and ina few days covered 
them also with a layer of earth, froma fence-row 
close by, to the depth of about eight or ten inches, 
[pon this earth I foddered my cattle during the 
winter, occasionally depositing more earth upon 
ihe litter as it collected there, é 
Your readers will readily judge, that the object 
of all this preparation was not so much for the 
sake of saving the materials collected there as to 
obtait @ menstruum, or rather , if I may so 
pooh hie in the yard during the winter, The 
compost masses, however, or layers, thus collected 
together, are not to be considered as manure pre- 
pared for the soil, but only as materials that require 
io be thoroughly mixed, in order to reduce them 
toa state fitted for a rapid and complete incorpo- 
ration with the soil. Aceordingly, with this view, 
jeommenced late in April the operation of turn- 
wg it, Which, from its having become closely pack - 
el tothe depth of twenty mehes, with the stalks 
at the bottom, could only be done with the aid of 
agrubbing hoe, turning it in strips about a foot 
wile, reaching across the yard, and throwing the 
josened manure back a sufficient space to allow 
atrench between, wide enough to work in. After 
removing the whole cover from the stalks, along a 
sirip, as before mentioned, they were easily grub- 
bed up, by first cutting them through all along the 
solid edge of the strip with the hoe, it being made 
pretty sharp for the purpose. In addition to this 
pileof yard manure, ft have also empticd the con- 
ients of my hog pen and stubles, extending the 
pile several feet, and lying upon the ground, when 
first loosened, more than two and a half feet deep. 
Ot this manure 1 have used sixteen loads this 
spring, for truck and garden, and, judging from 
le size of the pile yet remaining, there cannot be 
less than sixty loads, which, being turned once 
more, intend to use for wheat next fall. 
ln this manner, from only three head of cattle, 
an! the fattening of four hogs, [ dave made from 
seventy to eighty two horse loads of manure, the 
highly fertilizing properties of which are abun- 
dantly attested by my own former experience. 1 
will not Say that it is stronger than the best barn- | 
yard manure, but from its closer affinity to the na- | 
lure of the soil, and greater facility for being rap- | 
ily combined and incorporated, without foss_ by | 
evaporation, | have no doubt it will be frequently 
— upou trial, more effective and. more dura- 
Io the process of turning manure, thus prepar- | 
“l, [hold it of the highest importance to mix well | 
te earthy and vegetable parts together. Few | 


persons are perhaps aware how rapidly the earth | 


hicilitates vegetable decomposition, and to what a_| 
“uprising degree it absorbs the excess of fertilizing 
(wia, which must otherwise be evaporated dur- 
Wg the ye of decomposition. ‘This circuin- 
‘tanee, I believe, taken in connexion with the 
“retul eeonomizing of all animal exeretions, con- 
“tutes chiefly the great secret (I might, perhaps, 
ald a necromancy,) that has added alread 
* much verdure to my previously exhausted soil, 
‘ad been so profitable to me, and so surprising. to 
my reighbory, " 
No farmer can imagine, that has npt tried the 
periment; what a, prodigious quantity of rich, 
Mamas. and fibrous earth may be colJected trom 
: re bye-places, which lie outf the way 
ter. Hop, and which, froin their retired posi- 
his pee: Perhaps, never so much ag attracted 
: Meee y Alt such refuse trash, apd fibroug 


d weeds, by be 


ir, calculated to absorb and retain all the urine | 


tiny inexpressible asconishinent, chagrin, and dis- 
appointment, that they bad all turned to pump- 


jed to melons; and I was, and still aim, unable to 
| account for this strange metamorphosis. 


| like. 








of putrescent fluids and effluvia, which is otherwise 
lost by filtration and evaporation ; that is, 4 soak - 
ing away and drying a W. H. 

Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J. May 20th, 1838,-- 
Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Hoven Cattle. 
Don’t kill if you can’t cure. 

A very simple remedy for relieving cattle that 
have eaten to much succulent clover or grass, con- 
sists in making a band of straw, and putting it in 
the animal’s mouth, and ing the ends wp over 
the head, and making it fast behind the horns.— 
‘The animal will immediately begin to chew the 
band in order to remove it, and this process going 
on, will soon bring up the cud from the first stom- 
ach, and will give relief, provided the animal is 
kept in moticn, and the disease has not advanced 
too far to be curable by simple means. This plan 
has often been resorted to with success, though it 
is believed it is not generally known.—/. 





Metamorphasis of Squashes to Pumpkins. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON COURIER: 

I have noticed, that you frequently devote a col- 
umn or two in your paper to the subject of geo- 
ponics ; which term, I presume, is intended to _in- 
clude whateverrelates to the cultivation or pro- 
ductions of the earth. It is to many unquestiona- 
bly the most interesting portion of the paper. 
sometimes find it so myself, and always read it 
with pleasure and improvement. As your knowl- 
edge on Agricultural subjeets must be very exten- 
sive, accurate, and profound, I have taken the 
liberty to submit to your consideration and decis- 
ion a case, which has puzzled me a good deal ful- 
ly to unravel or comprehend. To be as brief as 
pessible, it issimply this. In the spring I planted, 





of the round, scolloped kind ; and that there might | 
be no mistake about the genuineness of the seed, | 
I selected a squash (comiaining the seed) of a large 


with the sead taken from the squash. They came 
up well, and grew thriftily, and it afforded me a 
good deal of satisfaction to watch from day to day, 
their rapid and vigorous growth, and I had for 
some time been flattering myself, that I should, 
in a few days have an abundance of fine squashes 
forthe market. But mark my disappointment.— 
On examining then, a few days since, I found to 





kins; true, bone fide pumpkins. Is this any thing 
new under the sun ?—or bas it fallen under your 
observation before? To me it is entirely new, 
and no less strange, than if cucumbers had chang- 


I wish, 
if you are Odipus enough to explain this singular 
freak of nature, that you would throw such light 
upon the subject, as will satisfactorily clear it of 
all obscurity or mysteriousness, and reconcile it 
with the unvarying laws of the, vegetable king- 


— 


as usual, a number of hills of summer squashes, | would vastly prefer the latter to. the former. Why 


size, and goodly appearance, and planted the hills vaith too greak an expense to justify it. 





haps our correspondent will say that these are pot 
parallel cases, and to make them so, we wowld cite 
one iv which the seed of the apple should produce 
a pear, or that of the peach should produce a plum. 
We will not attempt to remove this difficulty. It 
is beyond the reach of our knowledge. And we 
} submit itto those whose better experience ard 
deeper researches into the mysterious laws of veg- 
wig qualify them to unravel and explain the 
riddle. 





Insurance against loss by Fire. 
A provident man guardeth himself against loss 
by Fire. 

Scarcely a season passes by without hearing the 
melancholy tidings of some farmer having lost 
his barn, perhaps his house also, by lightening, or 
by fire, originating in carelessness or design.— 
Some seasons we hear of many such catastrophes, 
even ina single county. ‘The loss is always total, 
and generally falls on those who are least able to 
hear it, for the wealthy are generally so provident 
; that they provide against such casualties by effect- 
| ing insurance against eventual loss. How many 
are the cases where individuals, who were in com- 
fortable circumstances, have been landed in the. 
| deepest distress in a few hours by the operation ot 
fire; and then the course of preceeding is for the 
feeling and benevolent of the. vicinity to embark 
in the charitable work of creating a fund to lessen 
the burden of rebuilding to the, unfortunate own- 
er. 

Now, where is the person who, would not pre-. 
fer to this precarious, and, generally, very inace-. 
quate relief, to apply to an insurance office for 
complete indemnity for.his loss, and that, not as a 
matter of charity, but asa fair matter of contract, 
where a premium had been deposited to cover tho 
contingency. I presume there are none but who 





then remain, without insurance for a single week ! 
‘The answer probably would be, that it is attended 
Now !et 
us examine this matter of expense, and see what 
itamounts to, Suppose your barn cost $1000 to 
build it,and you wish it insured for that sui ; an 
insurance office fora barn will require a deposit 
to be made of three and a half per cent. on the 
amount insured ; that will be $35 to be deposited ; 
and whenever you wish to discontinue the insur- 
ance, this sum, with a deduction of five per cent. 
from it, to compensate for trouble, may be with- 
drawn. So thatthe actual cost of the insurance, 
in the case stated, will be the interest of $35 annu- 
ally, or two dollars and ten cents a year, with the 
addition, in the first instance, of three or four dol 

lars for making the susyey, and preparing the con- 
tract or policy. Then the cost of insuring a barn 
for $1000 for one year, and so on from year to 
year, as the owner may desire, is two dollars and 
ten cents, being the intérest of the deposit money 
only, for that may be withdrawn if you wish to 
discontinue the insurance. Can any person ex- 
pect or desire it done for less than this? It seems 
too cheap, and it could not be afforded for so smal! 





dom—that like ever does, and ever will produce 
I would observe, that no other vines grow | 
in the same lot, except a few.cucumbers ata re- 
mote distance. 


Yours truly, RURICOLA, 


Our unknown correspondent gives. us 
credit for more honor than we can justly clayn, 
when be supposes that our “knowledge on agri- 
cultural suljeets must be very extensive, accurate 
and profouud.” Our acquaintance with the prin- 


& pittance unless an office bad a large number of 


such risks ; for the deposites made,on a very large 
; . . — 
/number of risks, put to interest, produce a large 


sum in the fortin of interest, and this enables the 
instrers to make good their losses, and save some- 
thing besides, when they, are successful in | bu- 
siness, 

For insuring a farm houge, however, the usual 
charge is a deposit of three per cent., being a halt 
per cent. less than for a barn, the risk being con- 





ciples and our love for the science and practice of 
agriculture, were imbibed in early life, and can | 
hardly be said to have kept up with the improve- | 
ments that have resulted from later, experiments. 
We must confess our inability to. answer, une- 
quixocally and directly, our correspondent’s inter- 
rogateries. Those, who have gone deeper into 
the mysteries of vegetation, and are more familiar 
with the vagaries that are played off in the vege- 
table. world for the amusement or the perplexity of 
the scientific botanist, may, perhaps, be able to re- 
move, hig darkness, and throw light upoa the par- 
ticular.case in question. We would remark, how- 
ever, thatit.is not ay, unvarying law of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom that like ever does, and ever will pro- 
duce the like. it iga well "capa poh pier sar 
seed of apples, pears, peac! other friits, 
seld pk Bodega. aoa Ronrelh times) pro- } 











' by absorbing and retaining that excess. 





duce fruit like that of the parent tree. But per-| 


sidered less. Of, course, to insure $1000, a depos- 
it of $30 must be made, the mterest of which is 
$1 80 cents a year, for insuring a dwelling house 
in the country. In the city, the amount deposited 
for an insurance is rather less than jn the country, 
on account of the great facilities for extinguishing 
fires, #0 that a total loss seldom takes place under 
ordinary cireuinstances. 

My design being to make this important subject 
clear to those who do not understand it, I have 
made my communication longer than some may 
think neeessary ; hut I hope its prolixity may not 
discourage those from examining it, who are un- 
protected by insurance, and to whom the loss of 

ouse or barn would be attended with the most 
digastrous consequenees—when for four dollars 


pre you may be completely protected from 
Wire ia there a pesson to be found who would 





MAINE FARMER 





not be willing to pay even a larger sum than that 
above stated for protection from loss from contin- 
gencies by fire? I should suppose there were 
none. Farmers, look at it—consider it—make 
your own calcu'ations—but be sure and don’t be 
too long in making up your minds to insure your | 
buildings from loss by FIRE. 
—Farmer’s Calinet. 
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Summary. 











NEW AGENTS. 
Since publishing our list of Agents, the follow- 
ing gentlemen have consented to have their names 


added to the list. We shall continue to appoint | 


agents, till we have one in each town where we 
have not less than six subscribers. 
West Charleston, Thomas H. Norcross, Esq. 
Glenburn, Charles B. Abbott. 
Newport, Jesse Prescott, Esq., P. M. 
Skowhegan, Llewellyn Kidder, P. M. 





the whole line of route but one desire seemed to |! 142 diamonds on the mound 
acwate all present—that of best exhibiting their 26 diamonds on the upper cross 


loyalty towards their Sovereign. 

Iu about an hour after leaving Buckingham 
Palace, her Majesty arrived at the west entrance | 
of the Abbey, and was received by the great offi- | 


cers Of state, the noblemen bearing the regalia, | jewelry independent of the 
and the bishops, when her Majesty repaired to | mine, &c., this crown weigh 
her robing chamber. Her Majesty baving been | pennyweights: it measured seven in 
robed, advanced up the nave into the choir, the from the gold circle, to the upper 
choristers in the orchestra singing the anthem,“I diameter at the rim was five inches, 
was glad when they said unto me, we will go into | 


the house of the Lord.” When her Majesty took | 
her seat ina chair before and below the throne, — 
the spectacle was truly magnificent, Then fol- 

lowed the recognition, her Majesty’s first oblation, 

the Litany, and the remainder of the service.— 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Lon- 
‘don, from Chron. xxxiv v.31. The Archbishop) 
| Canterbury then administered ihe oath, to a tran- | 
script of which her Majesty affixed her royal 

sign manual; after which the Archbishop annoin- | 
ted and consecrated her Majesty. Then followed 


tunate in his scrambles, for he contrive 





the presentation of the spurs and sword; the in- | 
Drownep.—We learn by Capt. Caldwell, of the vesting with the royal robe, and the delivery of | 
Schr. Herald, who arrived here on the Ist inst,| the orb; the investiture of tae ring and the gloves, | 


i ‘ , ith th 
from Boston, that a man, apparently a laborer about | oo the delivery of sceptre and the rod with the 


35 years old, came on board his vessel andengaged| "Pj,¢ Archbishop then placed the crown on ber | 
a passage to this place ;—said he belonged to Ban- | Majesty’s head, and the peers and peeresses put 
gor, where he had a wife and two children, As|on thew coronets, the bishops their caps, and the | 
they were coming down the harbor he walked to_ kings-of-arms their crowns. ‘The effect was mag- 


_nificent inthe extreme. The shouts which fol- 
the end of the bowsprit, and jumped into the water. _lowec this part of the ceremony was really tumul- 


The boat was instantly lowered, and every possible | tous, Afier this followed the anthem, “The | 
effort made to save him. Themen caught him and | Queen shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord ;” at) 
might have drawn him into the boat, had he not | tie conclusion of which the Archbishop soy 

used every effort to prevent them from saving him. ed her mejesty with the Hely Bible, and then, 


my ; | pronounced the benediction; and the choir sang 
He left no papers by which his name could be as-)| the 7'e Deum. Then followed the ceremony of. 
certained.—Chronicle. 


the inthronization, the Archbishop and wig 
. pid fA 7% and other peers lifting up ber Majesty into the 
Green Corn.—The first green corn that appear- | throne, which the peers did homage. The sol- 
ed in our market, was brought by Mr. Stephen! emnity of the coronation being thus ended, the 
Waugh, of East Winthrop, on Tuesday the, 31st, Queen went down from her throne to the altar, 


ult. It was raised by Luther Waugh, a son of his, tpade her second oblation, and returned to her 
about 15 years old. A very good specimen of the | 





chair. The archbishop then read theprayers for | 
f f : the whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here 
industry and agricultural skill of a lad of his age, | on earth, &c.; and the chorus, “ Hallelujah! for 
and we hope others will follow his example. the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” having been 


We also received a very good specimen on the | Sung, her Majesty proceeded to the altar, accom- 


same day from Mr. Reuben Seavey, of this town, |Panied by the great officers of state, when the 


’ | Archbis! 2 inal . ie whole 
which was picked on Monday the 30th. AFR OD SOR ce Ee Wee TSE. WIS 


But @ lit- | coronation office being thus performed, the Queen 
tle the handsomest we have yet seen, was present- proceeded, crowned, to King Edward’s Chapel, 
ed us by Mr. Folsom of Monmouth, who informed | Where she delivered the sceptre with the dove to 
us that it was picked on the 27th ult. The way the | the Archbishop, who laid iton the altar there. 


oa Sheth hndalialt K “dy pe Are His Grace then placed the orb in the Queen’s left 
Corn Crop 18 geting ahead, Mm Aennedvec, 1s “Nl! hand, and the procession returned to the same, 








siow.”—Ib, | state and order. 
Y Ey Her Majesty reached the palace at a quarter to 
5 THE CORONATION. six o’clock, and, as she descended from the car- 
Liverpool, July 5.—Before dawn on Thursday,’ riage the cheers which saluted her in the morn- 


(June I8th) the metropolis was alive to the inter- | ing were repeated with increased heartiness and 
esting and important transactions of the day, which | renewed vigor. She appeared as steady in her 
were ushered in by the firing of a royal salute of bearing, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, as 
twenty-one guns ata quarter before 4 o’clock ;| when sheset outin the morning, and recognised 
streams of persons were soon after seen hastening | by her graceful acknowledgments the cheers and 
to the point where was to be exhibited the gorge- | gratulations of her subjects. 

ous spectacle, and joyousness, happiness and loy-| The night presented a scene of indescribable | 
alty appeared to swell every breast. At 5 o’clock | lustre from the illuminations throughout all the | 
the doors of the Abbey were opened, and waby } principal squares and streets of the metropolis, | 
of those. having the privilege entered shortly after | the inhabitants vieing with each other in doing 
that time, and carriages continued to arrive in| honor to this interesting occasion. There was 
rapid succession and set down their company for 
several hours, Soanxious were parties to secure 
seats, that the galleries erected in the open air, in 
the precincts of the Abbey, were partially oceu- 
pied as early as half past four. Troops and the 
police were brought out during the morning to 
occupy the line of route. Ihe processsion started | 
from the New Palace a few minutes ater ten 
‘The varied costumes of the toreign embassadors 
and the other individuals who formed the proces- 
sion, excited much admiration, The approach of 
her Majesty’s state earriage was the'signal for the 
kindliest and most affectionate demonstrations, 
and a shout, deep, fervent, and enthusiastic, was 12,000 
sent up from the immense assemblage; many | Four large diamonds on the tops of the 

were the fervent blessings utttered as her Majes-| crosses 40,000 
ty gracefully bent forward andacknowledged these | 12 diamonds contained in the fleur-de-lis 10,000 
and many touching demonstrations of Joyalty and | 18 smaller diamonis contained in the same 2,000 
affection ; and she was visibly affected with these Pearls, diamonds, &c., on the arches and 
marks of devotion and attachment, Throughout) crosses 


ark. 
The following is an estimate of the value of the 
differeut jewels contained in the late magnificent 
diadem, the “ Queen’s rich Crown,” and from 
which the present one manufactured by Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, is composed, and which Her 
Majesty wore on Thursday :— £ 
20 diamonds round the circle, 1,50001. each 30,000 
Two large center diamonds, 2,000/. each 4,000 
54 smaller diamonds placed at the angles 
of the former 100 
Four crosses, each composed of 25 dia- 
monds 





10,000 


also a brilliant display of fire-works in Hyde- | 


30 0 

Two circles of pearls about the rim by 
, _——. 

Notwithstanding such an uncommon 2 

ld Velvet +a 

ches in height 

Cross, and js 

The Coronation Medals.—A great deal of , 


musement was occasioned by the eagerness 4; 
played to obtain the medals which Were ating 
with a profuse hand, at intervals, by the oe 
Treasurer of the Household, the Earl of Sur . 
whose dress was nota little disarranged r 2 
rough manner in which he was treated, 
of the Duke of Richmond was exceedingly fo 
d 

er up no fewer than 12 medals. The Y vhad 
of the city of London were particularly conspig. 
uous ip their effort to obtain some of the silye 
shower dropped around them. Mr, Alderinan 
Harmer was sprawling on the floor, and a stry 
ensued between him and another person near him 
for one, which fell between them. We believe, 


however, that the worthy alderman obtained the 


prize. The judges were more dignified in their 
efforts, merely extending their hands in the air 
not unlike the snatch that Macready makes at the 
werial dagger in Macbeth, but not one single med. 


aldidthay catch in the flight. They however, 


deigned not to stoop to pick up what had {alley 
to the ground.— Evening paper. 

Lord Glenelg, who like the rest of the comp. 
ny, had been obliged to get up very varly on the 
morning of the coronation, slept very well.as ws. 
ual, until the moment. of the crowning arrived. 
Having roused himself to witness that ceremony, 
he subsided again into his sweet slumber, and ins 
few minutes his Lorpship’s coronet. tumbled of 
and fell uponthe floor. The noise awakened th 
noble baron, who, clapping his hands to bis lead, 
cried out, “ Dear me, I have lost my night cap.” 
The coronet, however, rolled on, and was not re- 
covered until after the homage.—John Bull. 

The Sultan’s Letter of Congratulation—A sib- 
ject which has excited no inconsiderable talk i 
the Court circles is the “letter of felicitation” for- 
warded by the Sultan to her Majesty on the oc 
casion. of her coronation. It is a remarkable doc- 
ument in its form and substance ; it is represented 
to us as being about 36 inches in length, aud be- 
tween three and four inches broad ; the penmat- 
ship is very careful and elegant, in the margin the 
signature of the Sultan, with all titles of the very 
high and puissant Seignor which from tune i 
memorial have appertained to the principal repr 
sentative of the Ottoman Court. The papers 
avery fine manufacture, approaching to vellum 
in appearance. This letter was put 1p a0 envel 
ope, and sealed with the armonial bearings o te 
Sultan, and the whole enclosed in a crimson cloth 
sacher or bag, somewhat resembling a lady 3 sill 
reticle. It is richly embroidered in gold, ands 
tassel and string of peculiar beauty of — 
ture completes this unique billet dour—. * 
Journal of Commerec. 
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From the Rochester Democrat, July > 


The Execution.—Octavius Baron was y 
executed for the murder of William Lyma®- 


solemn tragedy was enacted, according 0 the pre- § 


visions of the statute, within the walls of ¥" 
‘on, and in the presence of the Judges, *° 
Surrogate, Coroner, &c. and twelve ee . 
, At 12 o’clock, the military were stauionet Jock 
guard around the prison, and at half past Lo Cathe 
‘the guilty young man, accompanied by ni ret 
olic Priests, was brought from his cell to hel 
‘form from whence he was, ina tew 
' be launched into eternity. 
| He was dressed ina white roundabout and Pi 
'taloons, and white kid pumps, and carried | be, 
right hand a gilded crucifix. He appeared sod 
and evidently was, in intense ap ing, i 
‘agony. He came down from his reom — ol 
an exceeding plaintive and hegmene, with vi 
continued to pray (in Latin and French) 
momentary intermissions, until the he ren 
__ When he stepped upon the cana and 
_ked in English, that he forgave every os: 
hoped every one would forgive biw. 
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vd one of ihe ¢ 


or time; @ ‘ 
idee whether notice of the instant would be 
ne a 


he reply was a hy and he 
omimenced praying intensely, 
immediate’ kneeling beside him, and al- 
vinced great earnestness in his devo- 
the rope was pulled down, he watch- 
nts minutely, until the fatal coil was 
e und his neck. 
aceon illing transaction, however, did not seem 
o produce any material change in his conduct or 
voice ; but his manner appeared more ear- | though strong emetics were given her, no more 
vest, and his petitions more emphatic. 
jy about a minute a 
{ upon his bead. 
iss over his frame, and be kissed the crucifix, at 
different extremes, with great fervor ; at 110 | 
me, however, did he cease his supplicatious. 
The instant after the cap was drawn over his’ 
-e, the fatal weight fell, and he was swung up) 


othe air, Three or four successive spasms inn- /woman in Broadway, near Walker-street, when 
ediately followed ; but before the expiration of | she met her husband, who seized her by the hair, 
ur minutes, he gave no signs of life or motion. | pulled back her head, and at the same instant cut 


ne murdered Lyman, and the broken laws were | her throat, as well nigh to sever the head from the 
enged, and the spirit of the guilty and unfortu- 


e youth, was ushered into the presence of the 
oj who gave it. } 

Afier hanging 30 minutes, the body was cut 
»wa, consigned to a coffin, and conveyed to the 


riven him. T 


hough hee 
ions, when 
d its moveme 

That chi 


ne of 
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and when told but a few moments 


The Priesis were 


At this, a shudder seemed to 


elling of his afflicted parents. 


Ov the night previous to his execution, the un- 


runate boy confessed to his mother, for the first 


ne, that he was guilty of the crime, and that his 


ence was just. 


Thus terminates the life of a youth who, had he 
rbed his passions, 


and followed the sublime 
al precepts of the word of God, might have 


ed an ornament to society, and a happiness to 


selt and those who loved him to the last. 

he advantages of secret execution may be in- 
ed from the fact that not an accident or tumult 
any kind occurred during the day, although 
ea number had assembled out of curiosity, at 
jistance around the prison. 

he Sheriff and his Depu‘ies deserve the thanks 
iheir fellow citizens, for the prompt manner in 


ich they performed their duties in this sad trag- | 





inates.—We learn from Capt. Winchenback, 


the brig Ceylon, arrived last evening from | 


seilles, thaton the 4th of July, at lat. 36 13, 
. 47 20, saw a suspicious looking schooner 
al, wih fore and main topsails, standing 
uh, and at half past G, P. M., she hoisted a 
luguese flag, and fired a shot cross our bows. 
rly after she fired, three more guns, We 
uediately hove too, She came alongside and 
red our boat to come alongside. The Cap- 
and tWo seamen got into the boat, and weut 
igide of her, They immediately manned the 
fs boat with five men, and came on board 
the brig, Searching and finding no money, 
j took a box, of wine belonging to the cargo, 
whatever water and provisions they wanted, 
left her. The brig had on_ board $1500, 


ich Wag thrown into a cask of water, and there- 
caved 
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Brother—The ship Hibernia, Capt. Cobb, ar- 
dyesierday from. Liverpool, reports that on 
ath ult, at 4 P. M,, spoke the brig Isabella, of 
Hon, oue hindred and fifty days from Sidney, 
South Wales, for London. She reported 
on that the day previous, at4 P. M., was 


he by a Spanish piractical brig of eight guns, 
ullo 


ne | Assengers and crew of all their clothing, 
“very thing tha seemed to answer their pur- 
h ant Captain of the Isabella informed 
at 0 sthat-on the following morning he 
Vuited States. ship of war Cyane, Captain 


ival, from Boston, bound to the Mediterrane- | 


be: immediately’ hauled up 
. ia parsuit.of the pirate. Captain Cobb 
the brig With stores and water.—NV,- Y, 


of Commerce. 


TRions Fact.—Thg Rer 

ee Paprist Chureh in Lowell, communi- 

se aa a 

50 t. City, ter. 0, c i 
» Who has been. sick for.sqime time, and 


to the South 
Ga 


| Potter, of 


fterwards the cap was plac- | 


: ~. armed men, who took froin them their | 
‘Sails, Cordage, canvass and twine; also rob-. 


* 








was supposed to be ina consumption, on Saturday, 
, the Mth of July, vomited, it is supposed, between 


white glass, and soon changed into the chysalis 
state. On Thursday, July 26, they became the 
common house fly. The question now arises, 
how did these common house flies introduce 
their eggs intothe stomach of this person? It is 
‘suggested that she may have received them upon 
lettuce, and other food, and that her stomach, 
being diseased, retained and hatched them, Al- 


have appeared since the l4th. 





| Savace Murper.—A colored man, by the 
name of Edward Coleman, who had for some 
time been separated from his wife, and had from 
‘time to time threatened to kill her, put his threat 
into execution, in New York, on Saturday morn- 
ing. ‘The wife was walking with another colored 


body. The muderer was seized instantly, and the 
poor woman died as soon. 





Sineutar Event.—As two men were cradling 
wheat, a few days, since, near Milford, Delaware, 
during a thunder storm, a portion of the electric 
fluid struck the seythe of one, and glacing off, kill- 
ed his companion. 


{> Farmers, Loox Here.—A correspondent 
| Says that an ounce and a quarter of salt, added to 
,one gallon of milk, en its coming from the cow, 
| will increase the quantity of butter, from ten to 
‘fifteen per cent. We think we shall buy a cow at 
| this rate, “in less than no time.”—Saturday Cour. 





{(7° The Mechanics’ Magazine states that ex- 
cellent cheese can be made from boiled potatoes, 
| sour milk, and a. little salt.—Jb. 
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The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 
| tive, which is astonishing the world with itsmighty 








victories over fearful diseases. 
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MARRIED, 

| In Livermore, by Aaron Barton, Esq., Mr. Orin 
| Haskell, to Miss Asenath Washburn. 

In East Thomaston, Mr. Edwin P. Lovejoy to 
| Miss Elvina Robbins. 








———— - 
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DIED, 

In Monmouth, on the 27th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Elijah Fairbanks, of Winthrop, 
aged about 76. 

In Jay, 10th of July, of consumption, Col. Eze- 
kiel Richardson, aged 50. 

In Calais, 18th ult., while on a visit to her friends, 
Miss Mary, daughter of the late W. Swan, Esq., of 
| Winslow. 





| In New Orleans, Lewis, only son of Thos, Pierce, 


| Esq., of Readfield, aged 22. 
| In Leeds, July 26, Mr. David Woodman, aged 66. 
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DYE STUFES. 
F. SCAMMON, Nu. 4, Merchants’ Row, has just 
,aeceived a large Stock of Dye Wood and 
| Stuffs of very superior quality—among which are 
Logwood, Campeachy. Do. do. ground. Do. 
St. Domingo. Do. do, ground, Ground Camwood. 
Fustic. Do. Ground. Nicaragua. Redwood. Do. 
ground. Brazil Wood, ground. Extract Logwood. 
‘umeric. Red Sanders. Alum. Blue Vitriol. 
Aqua Fortis. Oil Vitriol. Muriatie Acid. Cop- 
peras. Cudbear. French Berries. Fig 
Grain Tin. Bengal Indigo. Manillado. Madder. 
|Nutgalls. Do. ground. Arnatto, &c. 
Hallowell, August, 1838. 51 


POW DER. 
30 Casks prime Powder suitable for sporting or 
blasting Rocks, for sale cheap by 
A. B. & P. MORTON. 
Hallowell, July 10, 1838. 
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The Wife at Home—Young Lady Abroad—“Hoary 
Head,” by J. Abbot. For sale b 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
July 13, 1838. 
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leputies, how long it, would be; be- 


| SHINGLE MILLS. 
| The subseriber offers to the public, Shingle Ma- 


three and four hundred insects, resembling mag- | chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, Mass., 
gots. “Some of these were placed in a bottle of | which he can safely say, are superior to | others 


| built in the New-England States; and will furnish 
| them fo purchasers om short notice, jointing wheels 
| and saws with them. All such as wish to purchase 
will de well to call and examine. 
CHARLES BALE. 
| Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 12tf 


Areee 
BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them er 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. ‘The above Bee Houses contain from two 
| to four swarms each, in two vf easy apartments— 
|each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two box- 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any. Bees for-time. 
| Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Right, 
' fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for a farm, 
ifive dollars; Right for a good town fon, keeping 
Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion, 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 

New Sharon, March, 1838. ém5. 


FOR SALE, 

The valuable Farm on which the subscriber now 
lives, situated in Winthrop, on the County Road 
leading from Waterville to Portland, containing 
eighty-sever acres of the best of land, and suitably 
divided into mowing, pasture, tillage and wood; it 
has on it a large orchard, and the whole is well wa- 
tered, The buildings are a one story house, some-. 
thiog old, ~a barn 62 by 30 feet, nearly new, and 
|}suituable outbuildings. Said Farm is in a good, 
| state of cultivation, well fenced, and cuts about 30 
tons of English hay; and is known to be one of 
the best farms in town for corn and grain. The 
terms may be made to accommodate the purchaser, 
as it will be sold very low and an undisputed title 
given. OTIS FOSTER, Jr. 

Winthrop, July 23d, 1838. 6w23 


Notice to Farmers. 

The subscriber having lived in the State of New 
York and acquainted, with their method of cradling, 
grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradles. with 
a late ipprovement, and has opened a shop at Kent's 
| Hill, Readfield, for the manufacture of the same.— 

These Cradles are decidedly superior to any thing 
of the kind in the New England States, being of, 
simple and durable construction, and light and easy, 
to work with. Those in want of the article can be 
supplied, and further information given, by calling 
on the subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRESCOTT 
& WOOD'S Hard Ware and Stove establishment, 
Hallowell. WM. H. WOODFORD. 

July 28, 1838. 5w25 


WOOL—WOOL. 


Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co. No. 
3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds of 
FLEECE WOOL. June 26, 1838.3w 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 
The following Agricultural ‘Tools may be obtain- 
| ed on reasonable terms at all times at R. G. LIN 

| COLN’S Agricultural Ware House, Hallowell. 
| Proveus, ofall sizes, 



































\ Manufactured at 


fougenen b , omg 
Drill Machines, or Seed y eee, No irke,, 
Sowers, 


Piovaus, of all sizes,—-Flagg’s Pattern, to which 
was awarded the premium last year, by the Kenne- 
bee Ag. Society 

Lamson’s Patent Scyke Snaiths. 
mon do, Cast Steel Hay forks. Do. do. Grain forks. 
Do. do, Manure forks. Do. do. Shoyels. Ames* 
Back Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel 
Hoes. Garden do. Plimton’s Stee! Plated do. 
Plimton’s Commondo. Steel Potatodo, Farwell’s 
Scythes.. Kimball’s do. Scythe Stones. Darly’s 
Rifles. Sickles. Grain Seives, &c. &e, 

Also, Woodford’s Improved New. York Gradles. 

June 12, 1838. 44019f 


8S. R, FELKER 


Boothby’s com | 








Has on, hand a large and extensive assortment o 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, blets, Velvets and 


Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments, Goring er and made 7 a genteel 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 
* Gantlomen wishing.to purchase for eash will 
“it to their advan ’ at this establishment. 
iallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838 2 
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by the Editor of the Philadelpha National Gaz- 
ette. His remarks are pertinent and sensible :— 
During the year 1836, upwards of three hundred 


and fifty lives were destroyed by steamboat acci- | 


dents ; in 1837, siz or seven hundred were cut off 
in the same way ; and for the year 1838 we may 
already count nearly or quite a thousand persons 
killed thus, and a prospect of having to witness at 
the end of the year, if the evil be not arrested, a 
‘ propostionable increase of this hideous ratio. If 
the country does not Wish to be sunken in reputa- 
tion, this havoc must cease, Con has failed 
in sts duty in this matter. Mr, Webster’s proposi- 
tion to regulate steamboats, if carried into effect 
when it was made, would have saved the country 
some two thousand lives—a consideration of grea- 
ter importance than the metaphysico-constitutional 
scruples and objections which defeated it. Mr. 
Grundy’s bill is mefficient, ‘and even that is not yet 
passed by the House, after having required months 
to call it up, which time was spent on uiatters of 
infinitely less importance, and some of them of no 
importance at all. Witness the twenty days occu- 
pied on the duelling question. When Mr. Biddle, 
in the House of Representatives, on Saturday, 
moved to suspend the rules in order to press this 
question of the steamboat bill, and accompanied it 
with some earnest remarks on the importance of 
its immediate consideration, fifty-seven memberz 
voted in the negative. We would ask that minor- 
ity of fifly-seven what other question possesses the 
same importance? Could they deny Mr. Bid- 
dle’s assertion that a frightful responsibility hung 
over every hour of delay—that it was a matter that 
touched human life—and that his position compell- 
ed him painfully to feel that the chance for secur- 
ing attention to the bill was rapidly passing away. 


The Steamboat Bill is a matter of more real me- | 


ment than fifty Sub-Treasury Bills. Human life 
should be preferred to gold and silver. 

We have been led to these remarks by the bews 
of the loss of the Steam Packet Pulaski. 
destruction of life in that instance comes under the 
general head of accidents—and is set down to the 
account of Providence—when we should look to 
the kind of iron and workmanship in the engines 
of the boat, her adaptation to a sea voyage, and her 
management at the time of the disaster. The 
frames of the American steam-packets are gener- 
ally not strong enough, (in this particular the Pu- 


laski had the advantage over some others) and are | 


not placed near enough together; the planks are 
not sufficiently beavy, or the fastenings adequately 
firm. Their engines are not strong enough in 
inaterial or workmanship or both, in consequence 
of which they work with much more jar to the 
machinery generally than if they were of suitable 
force. With all these deficiencies supplied, ex- 
plosions will take place if the water be suffered to 
become low in the boiler, or the temperature of the 
steam too great, and the danger will be greatly in- 
creased should both of these circumstances occur 
simultaneousty. Weare induced to believe that 
the explosion of the Pulaski originated with the 
neglect of the engineer—or his incompetence, 
which is the same thing. The engines and boil- 
ers, we are told, by a gentleman who saw them at 
the maker’s shop in Baltimore, were perfectly well 
constructed. They were low pressure engines 
and copper boilers. There will be no danger 
when our coasti:g steam-packets are as strongly 
‘built as is the Great Western in their wood and 
iron details, and when engineers are always fit for 
their office. 





SreamBoat Law.—The following is a synop- 
sis of the law passed at the late session of Con- 
gress, to act as a guard and acheck upon steam- 
boats, navigating the waters of the U. States. It 
is from the N. Y. American,and should be gen- 
erally read and remembered :— sis of a luw 

to provide for the better security of the lives of 

poreaire on , or vessels. 

. 1. Requires all vessels ot Oger in whole 
or in part by steam, to take out before the Ist of 
October next, a new license, subject to the condi- 
tions hereafter. 

Posy Prohibits all vessele opted as 

ve, from (rausporting passengers or ‘in 
or upon the bays, lahen sma or other navigable 
waters of the United States,” after the first of Oc- 


The | 


—————_— 


The late steamboat accidents are thus noticed | compliance five hundred dollars, for which a boat | PITTS’ MACHINE 


'may be proceeded against summarily. 


> 


| See. 3. Authorises the District Judge to ap- 


/point competent and faithful persons to inspect 
hull, boilers, and machinery of every steam vessel, grain is now in successful operation I 
whenever requested so todo by the master or | the different operations of Thr Fy 
| uwner thereof, which inspectors are to furnish du-’ —Separating it from the straw, 


Plicieate certificates of their inspection, and to 
take av oath faithfully to discharge their duty. No 
one to be appointed who is interested in the man- 
_ufacture of steam engines or machinery. 

Sec. 4. Requires the person appointed to in- 
| spect the hu!! of any steamboat, to state in his cer- 


’ 
| 
i 


‘and how long 


| whether the vessel isin his opinion sound an 


master. 
Sec. 5. Imposes the same duties on the person 
required to inspect the boilers—the certificates to 
State the age thereof, and whether sound and fit 
foruse. One copy of the certificate to be deliver- 
ed to the Collector, the other to “ be posted up and 
kept in some conspicuous part of the boat.” Fee 
as above, 

Sec. 6. The inspection under the 4th Sec. to 
be made once a year, that under the 5th Sec. twice 
a year—the certificate of such inspection to be de- 
livered by the owner or master to the Collector, 
incurring the penalities of running without a li- 
cense. A “competent number of experienced 
and skilful engineers” to be kept by the owners on 
board every boat—and for neglect of doing so, the 
| owners and master liable “ for all damages to the 
| property or any passenger on board, occasioned 
by explosion or by derangement of the machine- 
ry. 


Sec. 7. Requires under the penalty of $200, 





as to keep the steam down in the boiler as near as 
practicable to what it is when the boat is under 
| headway.” 

Sec, 8. Requires under penalty of $300, boats 
navigating the lakes or the ocean, if not over 200 
tons, to carry at least “two long boats or yawls, 
each competent to carry at least twenty persons,” 
| larger steamers to carry at least three sch yawis. 
| See, 9. Requires under like penalty all steam- 
| ers reterred to in See, 8, to carry with them an en- 
| gine and suction hose in good order, and to use 
| iron or chains instead of tiller ropes. 
| Sec. 10. Requires steam vessels running be- 
tween sunset and sunrise to carry lights—penalty 
$200. 

Sec. 11. All penalties to be sued for in the 
District Court, where the offence occurs, or where 
the owner or master resides. One half for the in- 
| former, the other for the United States, 

| See. 12, “ Every captain, engineer, pilot, or 
other person employed on board a steamboat,” 
through whose “ negligence, misconduct or inat- 
tention.” life is lost, shall be “ guilty of manslaugh- 
ter,” and upon conviction, be sentenced to confine- 
ment at hard Jabor for not more than ten years. 

| Sec. 13. In all actions against steansboat own- 
ers or masters, the “ bursting of a boiler, collapse 
of a flue, or injurious escape of steam,” shall be 
taken as “ full prima facie evidence, sufficient to 
| charge the defendant, or those in his employ, with 
| negligence, until he shall show there was no neg- 
| ligence by him er those in his employment. 

Here is legislation enough. It now remains 
with the travellers and with juries to give it full 








! 
| 


| effect, upon the first and every fitting occasion. 











CRADLES—CRADLES. 

Just received at the Agricultural Seed Store, 
Hallowell, a-supply of those superior, light and 
highly finished Cradlea, manufactured for the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 

Taking into the account the superior quality of 
the timber—the perfect neatness of the work—be- 
ing light and easy to handle, and the peculiar ad- 
aptedness of the construction to do the work, the 
manufacturer thinks he hazards nothing in saying 
his eradles are equal to any others now in use. 

Farmers are invited to call and examine for them- 


selves. 
Hallowell, July 2, 1838. 


WANTED TO HIRE, 











A good Milch Cow for one year, for which a fair 


tober without such new license. Penalty for non- | Price will be given. Inquire at this office. 


Pee 
tificate the age of the boat, when aud where built, | "7 
it has been running; and also | gamuel Benjamin and Cyres ey 


| Maine, where those who wi . 
| monenenty- Fee $5, to be paid by the owner or | our latest improvement; { ied ane 


| manlike manner. 


FOR T 
AND CLEANSING onan 


The subscribers would res : 
that their Machine for thrashing agi" 22% 
tg 
rashing out performs 


from the chaff in the most sati and Winnowine . 


tious manner. It handles all kj and exped) 
ly well, both mowed and rea ee of eri 
| venient, the thrasher being of the usual 


ped : and is ree 
sual heighth _ 
MY of our Ms, 
SUperior to any 


Having tested the power and util 
chine, we offer it to the public ag 
of the kind now in use. 


The above Machines are man 


fitted up in the 
JOHN A. p 


Winthrop, July 5, 1838. 
Marsh’s Superior ~~ 








PATENT TRUSS, 


These Trusses are constructed in many perticulys 
on an entirely new plan, and their advantages oy 
all other Trusses, have been attested not only iy 
the most respectable of the Medical Faculty, bu) 
‘that whenever the boat stops for passengers, | the actual experiment of those afflicted with the ds 


freight or fuel, the safety-valve shall be opened so | ease which they are intended to alleviaw. 


most eminent Physicians, upon an examination 
this Truss, are so decided as to its superiority, \ 
they have cheerfully and voluntarily given ceri 
cates to the proprietors to be Jaid before the publi 
They are adapted to persons of all ages from their 
fant of a few weeks old to the aged of fourscor: 
Certificates of cures have been given by pe 

from 69 to 70 years of age, some of them labor 
men, who have had ruptures from 20 to 3) w 

standing, and were completely cured by using | 
above Trusses, after trying other kinds to no} 


pose. The above Trusses, together with Hull 
&c., can be had of SAMUEL ADAMS, 
20 Druggist—Hallowell, Me 





Gault’s Churns, Wilder's Ralt 


and Quaker Cheese Presses, 

Just reccived and for sale at R. G. LINCOLN 
Agricultural Warehouse. 

Hallowell, July 3, 1838. 2 


VALUABLE} FAMILY MEDICINES 

Dr. Relfe’s Pills and drops. Dumfries’ Eye ¥ 
ter, &c. Corn Plaster. Harrison's Remedy fort 
Piles, Cough Pills, and Pristaltic Losenges, ft 
with the most approved Standard Medicines 








For Sale by SAMUEL ADAMS, 
| Apothecary, Hallowe! 


el 





| GRAVE STONES 


| The subscriber would inform the public that 
| continues to carry on the Stone Cuttin 
)the old stand, (near the foot 


business 
of W > Vo st. 
the River side of Main St.) where be rae 
large assortment of stone—consisting of na 
ful New York White and Blue Marble— 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &e. &e. ls whowl 
He would pa say to those individua he ; 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, | “al 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they rt 
‘examine the chance of selecting among alt 
feet of stone—some almost, if not SRic E3) Wi 
Italian White ermaay gay” etd ars’ expeti 
'manship, after more than a dozen yee , 
—-if Se eiamet give as good sation a 
other place in Maine oe ee ei fot 
pledge himself to satisfy t rug, ound by ia 
front, finished monuments, &c. 19 a ot b 
iberal discount J All 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to Ran sculpt 
promptly attended to; and all kin 
stone done at short notice. JOEL CLARs | Je 


Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 








which have 
a ik 
be put upon 
Another, th 
leaves early 
age. Now 
best upon st 
‘good tilth a1 
ped too clos 
the preparat 
‘the Messrs. 
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bee yey 
rows say te 
feet apart in 





